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T HE author of the RxMONSTRANCE, 
annexed to the following Eſay, having 


cauſed his firſt ſketch to be printed and 


given away among his acquaintance,* he 
has been prevailed on to correct ſome 
of its inaccuracies and to prefix the tract 
itſelf, which originally ſuggeſted it; not 
only becauſe it is now little known and 
the ſubject at preſent peculiarly inte- 
reſting, but becauſe the abilities and ce- 
lebrity of the writer, by giving ſanction 


to the argument, may be an apolegy for 
the freedom, taken by the remonſtrator, : 


in the reyivaf of it. 


Jaſt month, 
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* By which means it ſhould ſeem that ſome account 
of jt came to be given in the London Review, for the 
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CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


INSCRIBED TO STR WI LLIAM WITHERS®, | 


: 


As to a boch politic, it ought to be go- 
verned by its charter, whether it be a city 
or otherwiſe. Now, if it be a city, 
wherein there is a mayor and aldermen, a 
common-council and freemen. There, I ſay 
again, every one of them, | in their re- 
ſ; pective capacities, have the right of elefling 
of officers in that city z and though 1 
know the ſuperior governors do. uſurp a, 
tyrannical power over the poor freemen, as 
we do in our inferior adminiſtrations, 


Lord Mayor of London in 1708. TR» 
9 where 
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| Where the inhabitants of every little vil- 
lage ate forced to ſubmit to'the abſolute 
government of the headborough, church- 
wardens, conſlables, or tithing-men, of 
the ſaid villages; I ſpeak of my own 
knowledge, having had long experience. of 
rule and dominion, as I may To call it, 
without controul: yet, notwithſtanding all 
this, I muſt beg leave to ſay, it is a falſe 
ſtep we magiſtrates make, when we thus 
endeavour to enflave the liberties of the 
people els to our care, 4 
In ancient times, the mayar, aldermen, 
and community, were all Jummoned to 
the electing of ſuch offficers as were to 
govern. their reſpective cities; and the. 
| community was then not ſuppoſed to be 
reprefented by the common council, but by, 
ſo me Teled, honeſt, diſcreet, and wiſe, 
men, choſen by. the citizens as their repre- 
Jlative, or the whole body 'of the commons, 
bor 
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for theſe following reaſons, which I —_ 


arg offer to bees nenne 


” By 1 t "73" > $4 ? 7 7 2 F 
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15 That the oLjuriſdiGicn 10 2 


or e ſheriffs, &c. extends to 2 
local juriſdiction ;' and therefore ought to 


be choſen by thofe who live under their 
PO ons of TO r 08 and none 1 


** 


21. Becsuſt fene of the city pay fro 


and lot, and are bound to 2 the chief 


See of the _ 


bs 7 0 Beaute ak bis jury-men j con- 
ſtables, and ſcavengers, are all choſen 


by the community of every ward; and 


it is as equally neceſſary and juſt for the 
well-government of the city, that the 


ſheriff's nn ſhould be ch6fan "EY the 


lame. 


* x * N 8 » . 5 7 ; ; 


If there be any miſmanagement in 
ede. the citizens living in tlie city 


= muſt 


——— 


N 
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muſt be taxed, and pay "08 for miſe 
vernment; and therefore it is moſt fit 
they ſhould have their vote in election. 
And farther, if any accident happen by 
fire, or the miſcarriage of one or more 
of the chief officers, if it ſo fall out that 
the treaſure ſhould be exhauſted and 
miſapplied, I would fain know who muſt 
be reſponſible for it; the ſeveral ſocie- 
ties of the whole city or the community, 
and every particular member thereof? 
And here give me leave to expreſs 
with forrow, what I am ſure is the 
whiſpering, nay the report of. many, and, 
1 fear, too true, that the cry of the 
Widow and the orphans, doth ſolicit for 
vengeance againſt ſome magiſtrates; but 
1 hope your Worſhip and I may with 
ſafe conſciences waſh our hands from 
ſuch guilt and oppreſſion: it is true, 
they wear chains. of gold, but they are 
— Gains as well as. gold; and- though their 


5 | gowns 
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© gowns are honourable an are en bur- 
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I Ihhall proceed * enforce the argument 


fox the freemen- of cities and corporay 
tions; and ſhall conſider, once for all, 
whether the companies of the ſeveral miſ- 
teries, or the freemen of London, fot 
example, have a righi to chuſe mayors, 


aldermen, and ſheriffs: and I do aſſet 


this for a truth, that the freemen, ouy, or 


their, repreſentatives Who ſhall be | actuaily 

choſen to repreſent ' the freemen. WM: 
the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common» 
- council) have a right to this election. It is 


plain that the very city and common- 


council in all things do acknowledge 
this to be the people's right ; for, upon their 
election of repreſentatives in parliament, 


the commiſſions they give them run in 


the name of the whole commonalty. of the 


city; and it is generally admitted to be 


the people's right, in all acts of common- 


council, 


— ̃ — — 
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council, and other public acts, which 
run in the name of the commonalty of the 
city. They are therefore ſuppoſed to 


do thoſe acts men or by their les 


** 
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"But I will wave this, left your des 


z ſhip ſhould think 1 would reduce all go- 


vernment to an uncertainty, by diſſolving 
it into the firſt principles, and. fo ſeem, 
at laſt, to run upon that rock of confu- 
fon, which /oms people would have us 


Hit ourſelves upon. Now I crave leave 


to inform you, that the firſt records that 


ſhould make out the people's right, in 
corporations of England, are either em- 


bezzled; burnt, or loſt : but, the liberties 


of London being confirmed by Magna 


Charta, it is plain that they not only ex- 


iſted before that time, but that thoſe 
common liberties were grounded upon - 
right' reaſon, ſo are confirmed by com- 
mon lay, and by conſequence are. un- 

1 | alterable ; 


i. - . 
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alterable ; and any law made againſt thaſe 
liberties. of London, either by a power within 
the city or without the city, is null of itſelf, 
Nov to make it appear, that it was one 
of. the. city liberties, before the Great 
Charter, that the freemen ſhould chuſe 
their chief officers, we can go no farther 

than'their charter granted by king John, 
which is the firſt charter the city of 
London hath extant: and by that charter 
it is ſaid to be granted to the barons of 
London, yearly to elect a mayor and 
ſheriffs. The word barons doth import 
no more than the freemen of London; 
for then the freemen of every port were 
called barons, though at this time it is a 1 
ene of W e 21 08 83 


. had wk SO that this 
very charter was not the original of thoſe 
liberties of London, which are men- 
tioned to be granted ; but that it was 
only declarative, ſhewing what the liberties 


of the city were.” And here I muſt infer 
that this charter dedaring that the barons 
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of the city, "wherein every particular citizen 


is included, ſhould chuſe the mayor, 8 
 theriffs, &c; this, I ſay, doth but declare 
what was the common Tiz/4 of all the citizens 


of London before this charter. Whence 
we may conclude, that, before the Great 
Charter, it was the Tight of the citizens 
of London, none excluded, that they ſhould 
chuſe the mayor, &c. and ſuch a right as I 
aſk leave to affurm to be unalterable ; ; that 
is, juſtly ſo: for, being a right by the 


law of Nature, it is ſuperior to all other 


laws; and other laws are only ſ% far 
mght as they agree with is. However, 


FE may more boldly ſay, that this liberty 


of the citizens of London, being confirmed 


by the Great Charter, cannot be null by 


any act of common-council; and, in my opi- 
nion, I think 1 it Was not in the common- 


 contacil's power to make an act that might 
3 all * the liwerymen of the ſeveral 


Lys 6 


companies to come to che election of „her 


and Jheriffs: or they could not take away 


the right of the alizens; declared by their 
charter. And in the firſt charter, and 
all others, it is faid to be granted to the 


citixent mndefi initely to chuſe of themſelves a 


mayor; and the charter ought to be con- 


ſtrued in favour of right ;"and ſo it is to 
be taken, that it is granted to all the ci- 


- tizens; and this their right is apparent in 
the uſe of it here mentioned. And in 
the 20th year of Edward the Third, 1347. 


there is an act of a common-hall re- 
corded, wherein it is ſaid,” ** That there 
gathered together, on Simon and Jude's 


% day, the whole commonalty into Guildhall, 


% London; ſo that the whole hail was Tu 
with the inn 


4 * 
The words of a were theſe: 
„% And it is agreed, that from hence- 


forth there {ſhall come the mayor, the 


alder men, and alſo out of every ward 


— 


35 


. * of the city of London twelve, eight, 
«© or fix, according as the ward ſhall be 
great or ſmall, of the richeſt and wiſeſt 
of every ward; and ſuch. numbers, 
With the mayor and aldermen, ſhall 
_« intermeddle and chuſe a mayor and 
. © ſheriffs for the year following.” This 
is a ſufficient proof, I think, chat it is 
the right of the citizens to elect; for ac- 
cordingly they did meet together, the. 
., whole body of the freemen; and, finding it 
inconvenient, the commonalty did agree, 
at a full hall, that ſuch a ſelect number 
ſhould be choſen by every ward, and 
ſent to the election of a mayor and 
ſheriffs. And it is probable this was not 
the fir/l time that ſuch an agreement was 
made; but that this was made after the . 
bunny had, upon ſome occaſion, 
reaſſumed the power of eleding to them- 
_ ſelves: for, according to this agreement, 
it was the practice of the city for ſome ages 
before 


(#833; 
before it was put into the hands of the 
liverymen of each company. 


It is apparent, that it was the conflant 
practice for the lord mayor, ſheriffs; al- : 
dexmen, and the whole commonalty, to elect 
every year: ſo that the records make it 
plainly appear, that the whole commonalty 
was there either by themſelves or their depu- | 
ties, which were ſelected men of their ſeveral 
wards, wherein is underſtood the fame 
thing as the commonalty. And, if it were 
needful to ſtrengthen this, I could prove 
that parliament-men were choſen by the . 
lord mayor, aldermen, and the repreſen- 
tatives of the whole commonalty. of the city; 
which admits that they were all there in 
their perſons, or in their deputies; to chuſe 
them, and give them their commyſhons.; 
elſe the commonally is abuſed, in having 
their names uſed in the commiſſions, 


A 


R _ Now 


(17) . 
Now I ſhalt conclude from all this 
evidence, that, it being che liberty of all 
the freemen of London, by themſelves or 
deputies, to chuſe the lord mayor and ſheriffs; 
and this, bang confirmed to thein by Magna 
Charta, as unalterable; I aflert, it was net 
iu the power of the common-counctl to take 


away the freemens' right; nor to ſay who 


mould be the people's deputies; themſelves 
being deputed to another power. So that 
I conclude it was the ancient undoubted 
right of the . citzzens of London, by thems . 
ſetves or their deputies, to make their 
election of their mayor and /ſheriffs, and other i 
chief officers of the city; and I conceive. 
the right of the freemen of the ciiy of London, 
to be the common right of moſt corpo - 
rations and freemen of the kingdom of 


"+ 
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COMMON COUNCIL. 


' W H EN 1 ae the' opulence ad | 
influence of the citizens of London, their 


weight in the political ſcale of theſe king- 
doms, and the force. of their example, 


when they have taken the tead in mat- 


ters of national concern; Icannot helßx 
regarding their refolves in commen- 
council to be as intereſting as the ſubject 


* them 8 55 * ne 


1 ; 
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Noi that! conceive a5 Legacy el bo- 
dies- corporate always „ 16 | 
their dignity : For, tho” it be ſaid, 
2 multitude of counſellors 9 is 

| « ſafety,” 


1 


1 


7 ſafety,” little is the ſafety of thoſe 
who put their truſt in the multitude.” 


To this general reflection may be 
added a very particular one, * that, as 
the breath of popular favour intoxicates 
and turns the brain of individuals, ſo 
the air of popular diſcontent ſometimes 
infects a whole community with not 
only an endemial but an epidemical 
phrenzy.”* 

In the preſent perturbed and perilous: 
ſtate of our political atmoſphere, it is 
hence not improbable that the Libero- 
mania, Freedom: yay or Rs A alt 


* An idea of biſhop Butler's, which, tho? Ps 
and whimſical enough, is founded on experience. Indeed 
the motto to Dr, Price's pamphlet ſeems to intimate 
that he has adopted it himſelf, in apoſtrophizing the 
people as being in a ſtate of phrenzy. 

du fares (fe . es Fo 


with 


! 


with which Dr. Price's F pamphlet has 
infected a conſiderable part of the king- 
dom, is a catching diſorder of the ſame 
kind. From the ſymptoms, it appears 
evidently to be a ſpecies of political ſnleen; 
aſſimilating ſo well with the natural me- 
lancholy of our modern Quidnunes, 


who brood with unnatural and pecu- 


liar delight over the proſpects of public 
ruin, that it is no wonder it ſhould ſo 
widely diffuſe its malignant contagion. 


In the country, at leaſt, this eſſect was 
naturally enough to be expected: where 
thoſe dreadful words taxation, tyranny, 
popery, ſlavery and the national debt, may 
be ſuppoſed to operate on a timorous, 
1 I 
in a charm for the ague. 


In the metropolis, where the means of 


better information are more obvious, it 


+ Entitled, 4 Obſervations on the Nature of Civil 


Liberty, &. 


Was 


— — 
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formed politician, like 4bracadabra: 


( 16 } 
1 Vas as reaſonable to ſuppoſe that a pro- 
3% duction, fo flimſy in its compoſition, 


fo ſuperficial in its argument, and ſo te- 
11 plete with practical errour, would be 
x looked upon as, at beſt, the well-meaning 
1 reverie of a ſuperannuated theoriſt ; 
who, miſtaking politics for divinity, had 
Tambled out 'of his province, and was 
rather to be treated with reſpectful ten- 
. derneſs —_ ſerious Rtentroul. | 


11 has nn otherw mn 200 you, 
gentlemen, have deemed this popular 
performance deſerving the diſtinguiſhed 
honour of procuring its author the 
freedom of the City of London, with a 
copy of his admiſſion, in a gold box; 
the higheſt marks of diſtinction you 
could beſlow. 


4 ao not ſuppoſe that, by this proof 
of your approbation, you meant to 
4 compliment Dr, Price on the literary 
= | merit 


0 


e 


merit of his perſormance, or that the 
reſpectable court of common council, 
(whoſe literary taſie and claſſical learning, 
however, will not bear to be diſputed) 
mean to erect itſelf into a court of cri- 
liciſm and ſet up as London Reviewers, in 
oppoſition to Meſſrs, K, and Co. 


A 


It muſt be on account of the political 
merit of the compoſition, therefore, that 
the above honour hath been conferred 
on its author. In this point of view, I 
take, of courſe, the freedom of + fellow 
citizen, (a freedom alas, acquired 
vitude®) to remonſtrate with you on the 
impropriety, impolicy, and even abſurdity 
of your extraordinary reſolution. 


To expoſe the miſtakes of Dr. Price's: 
pamphlet, would be to do what has al- 
ready been attempted, with various ſuc- 
ceſs, by many. But, were it otherwiſe, 


1 Liens fam. non Ihen 


D . 


( 38 
this is by no means my deſign. Ad- 
| mitting the whole weight of his political 
arguments, and the truth of his arith- 
metical calculations; the ſolæciſm of 
ſentiment and conduct in the approba- 
tion beſtowed on it by the common- 
council, is, but the more flagrant and 
ridiculous. 


wy 
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The Doctor's preſace to tlie laſt edi- 
tion of his pamphlet, indeed, merits 
Tome notice The principles, ſays he, 
dn Which I have argued, form the 
* foundation of every ſtate as far asit is free. 
and are the ſame with thoſe taught by 
„ Mr. Locke, and all the writers on 
civil liberty, who have hitherto been 
moſt admired in this country.“ 


* 


Well, gentlemen, and what hen? 
What fignifies Whether or not the go- 
vernment of à peaccable, proſperous 
ſtate be fo formed, that republican wri- 

tels 


( T9 ) 
ters ſhall be pleaſed to call it free? Is not 


the ſreedom of the City of London itſelf, 


tho' ſo often venally purchaſed and prof 


tituted by preſents, to be acquired by 


what is called ſervitude ? Are not our in- 
dented ſervants. and apprentices actually 
harder worked, more confined, and many 
as badly treated as purchaſed ſlaves? Nay, 
are not even our freemen at large robbed 
of the hard-earned privilege of their 
feroitude, that of chuſing their own city 
officers and repreſentatives? And yet are 
they not ſtill called Free? May we not alk; 
then what virtue of Iiberality is there 
« in the word Freedom more than in che 
« word Slavery?” It is for things and not 
words that men of ſenfe ſhould contend: 


Let us even enquire what it is to be fh 


in Dr. Price's acceptation of the word: 


— To be governed, forſooth, by one's 


« own iI. That is, in fact not to be: go- 


verned at all; for if the will be not under 
the direction of regſon, or ſubject to the in- 
3 57 D 2 : - _—___ fluences. 


— a4 
— 


. « 20 . 


Wende of rational motives, ariſing from 
incidents, frequently independent of our- 


ſelves, we ſhould act from mere caprice; 
equally ungoverned and ungovernable! 
But that I may not be ſuſpected of miſ- 


repreſenting my ane let him "ſpeak 
for himſelf, Is 


VE: W Liberty I mean that prin- | 
% ciple of ſpontaneity, or fel f determination, 
* vyhich conſtitutes us agents; or which 
* gives us a command Over our actions, | 


« rendering them properly ours, and 


* not effects of the operation of _ | 


E foreign cauſe,” 


A 


= In like manner: Civil Liberty is che 
% power of a Civil Society or State to 


* govern itſelf by its own diſcretion: or 


* by laws of its on making, without 
4 being ſubject to any foreign diſcretion,” 
or to the impoſitions of any extra- 
* neous will of power. It ſhould be 
. 


7 


(mn) 


© berty, there is ane general idea, that 


of ſeif-diredtion, or felf-government, —» 


«© Did our volitions originate not with 
te ourſtlves, but with ſome cauſe over . 


1 


« aft; that according 1 to theſe FRE 
. finitions of the different kinds of a li- | 


„ runs thro' them all“; I mean the idea 


„ which we have no power, we —_ 


A want TRIO Liber 1 F 
This alten. 55 hin totally 


the will in phyſical agents, or that ſpon- 


taneity or ſelf-determination, which, the 
Doctor ſays, conſtitutes us agents, does | 


nat originate with ourſelves, independent 


power. On the cantrary, the will ig 


ever influenced and often determined by 


ſome ſuch cauſe; while the phyſical 


*The doctor defines moral an} religious liberty, alſo: 


but theſe, being foreign to the N . arc 


paſſed oven: 


\ * 


agent 


out in his philoſophy. The freedom” of 


of cauſes, over which, we have no 


— ———— — —— — > > 


: 99 7 —— ——— — 
1 + 


+ 22 1 | 
agent himſelf has no power over his dk 


toit. Whatever power he may have to 


do what he“ will, he is not at liberty to 
will what to do. His inclinations, his deſires, 
his appetites, are not in his own power ; 
and, even if they were, external cauſes | 


totally independent of him, will often 


influence the will directly contrary to 
them all. I appeal to common-ſenſe 
and experience. Hence it is plain that, 
according to Dr. Price's definition of 


what hie ' pleaſes, cannot properly be 
13815 i eee e 1 

It is hence plain alſo, that g- 
verument does not depend on the freedom 
or eee of our volilions, but on the 


* 


4 * Thie might de enfily proyed and iluftrated has ir- 
reſragable arguments and examples. But they, who 
are curious to ſee this ſubject treated in the moſt maſ- 
terly manner, are referred; to the well-known tract of 

Mr. Jonathan Edwards. | 


freedom 


_ 


-? 


4.83 ) 


Rertlum or tenants of our activhs: 8 
over which the judgment hath as power- 


ful and legitimate an influence as the 
will: and nobody will pretend that the 
judgment i is s ſpontaneous « or uninfluenced by 


a Id Jlao 833 r 
res cauſes. 5 we | 


eil otai 309 S351 et aol 

Hy 5 2536095), to un ads 2 oneld 

N 1 en he. ſaid, - to be 
1 even ſe government, unleſs his will 
accords with his regſon; in which caſe, 


mY 


it is true, he is rightly governed; but 
this, not becauſe his wilt is his own, but 


becauſe it accords with his regſonꝰ or his 
diſcretion, Which is a reaſon common to 


all and is the ſame i in every man. Thus 


tho the Dr. blunders. i in defining phyſical 
liberty he hath umwittingly. defined cuil li- 


berly very properly, in ſaying it is the 


power of a civil ſociety or fiate to govern it- 
ſelf by its on diſcretion ;” that is; by its own 


_ will according with its req/on, or its diſcre- 


tion; a quality which never tends to the 
* of the poſſeſſor; As:  Wilful 


SE 


84 | Jolly | 
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ny 


folly conſtantly does, andeven wit al Wil, 
will ſometimes do.* 80 that we ſee it 


| * Truc it is, on Ser am lon fork, char Dr. Price 
: does not ſeem to know the meaning of the word difcre- 
don; which appears only by accident” and vulgar ac- 
ceptation to have got into his vocabulary, Page 20, he 
fays, the exerciſe of deſpotic power (in the autho- 
rity of one ſtate over another) can have no other meaſure 
than di/cretion; and therefore muſt be indefinite and a- 
falute.” Few perſons would ſuppoſe the learned and 
caſuiſtical diſſertator, on the principal queſtions and diffi- 
culties i in MORALS, could play ſo wantonly with worde 
28 to uſe d;/cretion (always inſeparable from political pro- 
privy, if not from moral juſtice) as if it were ſynonimous 3} 
with ynjuſtifiable. tyranny and unaccountable caprice. - 
The Ruſſians are ſaid to have no word in their language 
expreſſive of the general European idea of honour ; ; and 
for this reaſon, they entertain no ſuch iden. le it poſ⸗- 
Able that Dr. P. in like manner can — — 
Diſcretion? ORD 14 
©: On! precueTIOn ! THoU'RT' A e | 
-What a pity the reverend doctor did not liſten to this 
line of the laſt new ſong ! Such a lower of peace, would 
' certainly have ſtuck by his text, his paſtoral charge and 
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| 15 the wh, 
by which, properly Wee it ſhould” 
be. denominazed d free. fect hn tf 
„Again the doftot fails, 95 principles 
he has laid down, 2 the ſame with 
thoſe taught by: Mr. Locke, and all the 
writers/on Civil Liberty, who have. been 
hitherto moſt admired in, thi country. 
Granting: this weretrue, Dr. Price i is ſurely 
100 good a proteſiant to ſet up,a political 
Porr, or to require us to put implicit 
laith in the infallibility of Mr. Locke, or 
Mr. Any-body-elſe, however jultly we 
may admire, him.---But the ſact is, this 


bis vine palpit, Inte of Ionckiäg wich 18d til 
turbulent ocean, of putting into the muddy creeks, of 
prophane politics Mon ladere cum fairs not to be tos 
ladicrons with his reverence, bowever, it muſt be con⸗ 
| felled ſuſpicious, that, from his having done otherwiſe, 
the doclior is either 30 pet arrived at years of Jiſcretion or 
that be has over-ſhot the mark and is paſt them. 
Semil vir, bis — 
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i = aſſertion 
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in n his whole Em. 
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aſſertion i is not true, at leaſt ſo far as re- 


lates to liberty being dependent on the 


will. Mr. Locke aſſerts on the contrary, 
« That liberty belongs not to wks will,”* © 


* Admitting, neyeribeiels almoſt every . 
552 that Dr. Price has ſaid againſt the 
weakneſs, or, if you will, the wickednefs 
of admin iſtration ; admitting the juſtice of 
his encomiums on the pious Americans, 
his tate of the national debt; admitting, 
in ſhort, every thing but his folutions of 


problems the moſt problematical, and 


his poſition of principles the moſt un- 
principled, I affirm that nothing can be 
more inconſiftent' than for you, or any 
body of men whatever, to exclaim | 
againſt the encroachments of arbitrary 
power and the inſolence of tyranny, in 
alert; ; while kau, eme are guiliy of | 
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the Lane: Fenn the lame ty⸗ | 
2 the ſame inſolence. ä 7 1a. 
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-Nowing, © indeed, can be more abſurd 
than for the common- council of London 
to affect a concern for the freedom of 


our American coloniſts, While they 


trample without concern on the rights 
| 1 privileges of their fellow-citizens. 


TY 
4 
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; Kl will ſtartle, perhaps, at the charge; 


for, indeed, we, freemen by ſervitude, have 
long patiently borne our misſortune 
without murmuring at our fate, or revi- 
ling our oppreſſors ; putting in practice 
the true chriſtian principle of imputing 
their crime to their ignorance, and pray- 
ing Heaven to forgive eng Le? ' Þ | ny 
D not what _ do.” ) "Ir 80 
I could not bey hinking' it my pity,” 
however, on the foregoing eſſay s falling 
into my hands, to enter into the preſent 
ä E 2 remonſtrance 


4 % F > 
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remonſtrance with you, on the occaſion 


SACY 6: 1 


eſpecially as, by. the, part, You. have, 
taken in behalf of the Americans, you 
ſeem, defirous of obtaining, a reſtoration 
of conttitutiqnal liberty, in, bringing back, 
- . the corrupted rp en at. Wine een, 5 

| "Te its fat Rips FEET 


Yau will give. me lese. hereſars,: t 
expatiate on ſome aſſertions in the pres 
ceding. tract, relative to. the engroach- 
ments, long ſince made by your, prede- 
celſors and fill, continued by ;you, on 
the. rights: of your, brother: citizens, res, 
ſpecting the election of, their city wan 
dee e dannen 52 


The l of the, learned, ein 
that i the whole body. of freemen ar their. { 
S 1 who ſhall be actually | 
* choſen by; them, have! an, exclufiye 
e right to lauch election, is, gn 
eee, > Ih RP COT MEAPY FWE; 
2 . 82 on 
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ec on Simon and Judel 8. day, a anno 1347. 
15 chere gathered together the whole com- 
0 monalty into, Guildhall, London: 2 1g, 
* that the whole hall was full with the, 
6e com monally. '--What ſhall be ſaid; then, 
to the late moſt flagrant violation of our 
ancient privileges, in the eredlion of 
fences ® in Guildhall yard; to prevent 
the, entrance of the commonalty at the | 
holding of a common hall 4 and to admit 
only the livery of the reſpective compa- 
nies, who. have each a, particular, hall of, 
their, OWN, and have nothing, todo at 
the. Guild, but in common with en, 
fellow, citizens ; 2 
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* is admitted chat, finding the i incon - 
venience of ſo numerous an aſſembly, i it 
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nmonly called the Sheep-pens which, if the * 
ehtimetibleys or our citizens at large, knew their pri- 
vileges and had ſpirit enough to maintain them, they 

bone ſoon effectually demolim. | 
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was agreed i in a full hall, that a ſelect 
number, choſen by every ward, ſhould, 
aſſemble for the ſature ; according to 
which agreement it was the praclice of 
the' city for ſome ages, before the office 
of election was put into the hands of the | 
Hverymen * each company. 


But by whom was it put into ſuch 
hands? and who are the livery ? Are 
they choſen by the citizens of the re- 
ſpective wards, either for their wealth or 
their wiſdom?---For their wealth, in- 
deed; ſome of them are appointed by 
the court of aſſiſtants of their reſpedlive, | 
companies, in order to increaſe the ge- 
neral fund for gormandizing and glut- 
tony; While others, whoſe wiſdom 
would rather induce them to decline | 
ſuch worſhipful ſociety, are called upon, | 
through pique or ill-will, to take-up, as 
it is called, their livery, before PE cans 
„ ot fiat Well 
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well afford. to pay the fine exatted: of 
them on that occaſion. A natal 

The Livery are, indeed, {fo far. from 
being the deputies of the citizens of their 
reſpedlive wards, that it is not even re- 
quired of them to be reſident within the 
city. They may be aliens, forcigners 
and even, members of. other corpormt 


A ee EE © 


and yet enjoy aft che 2 — to b | 
a citizen, born, bred and lying 3 within 
the Walls, is entitled by, ſervitude, patri: 
mony, or purchaſe. 1 add purchaſe, be- 
| caule the fine, paid by a freeman, on 
taking up his livery, is in fact the 
purchaſe- money he is compeiled to pay, 
in order to be entitled to the rights and 
privileges to which he is born and Bred? . 
the acts of common-council, putting into 
the hands of the livery only, the power 
of chuſing the city 9 and repreſen- 
| tatives 
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tatives "IEPA in fact deprived bum o | 
his 8 7 


Such faith puardians, hoivever, 


| Have the members, of that court, been 


of this, the conſtitutional patrimony of. 
their fellow-citizens, that, under their 
fanction, it has for years been con- 
ſtantly ſold by ſome of the beggarly and 
bankrupt companies, even as Eſau ſold 
his, Fo a Rely of Gen de i 


- af we 


Js 


11 is Pe this 1527 proflitien ot th 
rights un d pririeges of the London 4. 


29 . . ſor a tüte boy and havnich of ved 
niſon. It has frequently happened alſo that the Livery 
fines have been in part or altogether remitted, in dae 
time before an approaching election; when the maſters 
and wardens of the companies have choſen to add to the 
number of Liverymen,, i an order to ſecure a majority for 5 
a favourite candidate. Were the Livery choſen by the 
Citizens at large, this ſurreptitious method of creating 
voters could not be practiſed. Fw 
tizens 


"TM 1 

tion-hath, occaſionally ariſen in the city 
councils and elections. It makes a con- 
ſtitutional citizen almoſt ſhudder with 
horror, to reſlect on the number and 
quality of aliens, that have, within theſe 
few years, been allowed. to purchaſe 
thoſe privileges; of yhich the natural 
born. or apprentice-bred freemen are uncon- | 
ſtitutionally deprived. — What «<a pack 
of vagabonds have not thus intruded 
[themſelves into our, common-halls; ab: 
ſurdly brawling for liberty and the conſti- 
tution; while they were /cating Weſt In- 
dian negro- drivers, as they would as 
readily do, Aſiatic Nabobs, not only i in 
the chair of magiſtracy, but as their re- 
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What N —— the pr Gant, 7 
Wi as were naturally 1 to be expecied. | 
Mu have ſeen an alderman and city-re- 

ä preſentative, | 
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1 
preſegtative, together with even the chief 
magiſtrate himſelf, betray your righis and 


debaſt the honour and dignity of the 


city by pufillanimoufſy ſuffering them- 
felves to be carried through the keart of 
it, prifohers e the Tower; by virtue of 
2 wattafit, whoſe authority they had pre- 
viouſly declared illegal, and would abt 
ſuſſer to Seer 7 I en 671948 _—_— 


Ar belt theſe timid es be | 


their trufl ; by ſhewing how much möre 
they feared che cenſure of the Houſe of 


"Commbns, as members of parliament, 
than they did that-of the „ ee of 


London, as city mnagiſtraicy. 


Had Oliver and Croſby, IP they 
arrived within Temple-bar in their way 
16 the Tower, delivered the officer, in 
"whoſe cuſtody they/were, into the hands 
df lle city von ables; with his witfembus 


to 
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to one of the counters“, they had adted 
with becoming ſpirit and ſhewn them- 


ſelves worthy. of the eminence, to Which 


the ſuffrages of their fellow-citizens had 
raiſed them. As it was, their conduct 


e contemptible, and OY the lwery of 
- ſeveral companies were pleaſed to com- 
pliment them highly, on the occaſion. 


A proof how much they either knew, or 
intereſted themſelves in fupporting the 


| honour and dignity of the city and cor- 


p, os London. | * 


"Y a ok he Hoes, = reſpes to 
the city of London, conſidered as a body 
corporate, reſembles an  over-grown 


„ Out of principles of humanity, indeed, they 


| might have done better, by ordering their carriage to 


paſs under Newgate; where they might have lodged him 
faſely in the hands of Mr. Ackerman. Had they done 
this, it would have afforded room far a ludicrous. tho 
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fungus hanging about an oak; 4 pre- 
poſterous excreſcence chat, While i it hides 
and diſgraces the form, ſecretly preys on 4 

the ſubſtance, of the 15 that 5 2 0 
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The very fpirit of the Engliſh conſti- 
tution requires chat, as- the officers of 
corporations, and members of parlia- 
ment, ſhould be choſen by the majority 
of thoſe who have a- right to vote; fo 
this right is to be aſcertained by abs: 

mary privileges of time immemorial, 
confirmed by the great charter, or by | 
fubſequent charters or other Ro 
where none of the former ſubſiſt. 


| An ach PMN. and 3 
eee, a being veſted in the 
commonalty or citizens af London at 
large, their officers and repreſentatives | 
cannot be conſtitutionally choſen but by 
2 r of all che citizens, none excluded 


hath | Thoſe 


K 


. 
Thoſe citizens, indeed, may conſli- 


o 


tutionally agree to avoid the /inconves 


nience of the tumult, ufually attending 
popular elections, by clecting/ſub-repre- 


ſentatives or deputies, to vote for ſupe- 
rior repreſentatives. In doing this, the 


conſtitutional. ſpitit- of repreſentation 0 


| would be ſtill retained; which is not the 


caſe; as before obſerved; with the Livery 
of London; who are not choſen by the 
citizens and of courſe are not their legal | 
een it. eln b: Kli 

wh Was with oraphi_ey; ben War 
were given to underſtand, on a late oc- 
caſion, that, tho his Majeſty would wil - 
lingly receive the petitions of the citizens 
of London, in their corporate capacity, 
he could not receive any from them, as 
he did not regard the NET as on y_ 
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Andi yet this unincorporated and ad- 
ventitious body poſſefs the privilege of 


ny the officers and repre ſentatives 
A arne aten Ant an allies; 
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Its Had I been S * parliament, 
when the motion was made, in the lower 


houſe; for the expulſion of Luttrel, as 


not being choſen by a majority of the 
legal <onſtitucnts ; T ſhould have cer- 


tainly ſeconded the motion. At the 
ſame time, I would have immediately | 
moved, whether I had been feconded 
or not, for the expulſion of all the four 


city members, for a ſimilar reaſon; their 
nat being ee e nn.” Wow ww 
— at a i HE of 

$6 MEN 9027 11 5 q "+7. 161 
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voters, whether for corporation -officers 
or parliamentary repreſentatives, are 


founded in birth-right, ſervice, habitation 
"Ra ee,” "of 


4 


or preberiys But 2 Liverymarbof Lodon 
may he neither free by patrimom nor fats 
vitude ;. he may have neither beige duor 
home! eitler in or oute the city aa 
tho be may have onde bten worth as 
much money as would huy his freedom 
and pay his livery- mne, he may nut at 
: mo be worth ia grodd. - And yttotbis 
cho a pennyleſs vagabbnd᷑ ſhall 
| 3 a; vote for NANA een 
bers R 8 | 
In ſome vine dats 2 8 an in- 
habikant paying ſcot and let, au- 
bler, 'as they deridingly call him, is en 
titled to a vote; bur is it conſiſtejit 
wich the dignity and intereſt: oÞthe M.. 
rropolis of the Britiſh empire, the firſt 
ciey fer opulenee ard commeret in dhe 
World,” that a ſtat xing wretel who day 
not have a bulk to put his head in r n 
"Pot. to boil, ſhould have a 17 80 for 3 its 
e repreſentatives ? Cal 
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What adds to the abſurdity alſo. is 


this; that a citizen born and bred, free 
either by patrimony or ſervitude, may 


reſide in the city and poſſeſs ten thoufand 


a year freehold eſtate in the heart of it; 
and yet, ifhe have not bought his Livery 


in ſome of the companies, he has no 
vote for either city officers or city- mem 


bers.“ Is this conſiſtent with the con- 


ſtitutional principles, on which the fun- 
damental baſis, of all ſuch elections, 218 
ee ap 1 Wuff not! as, 

i 1 DD: Fi, So! nt 

Matters Ranging; PAY wih reſpect 
ans civil liberty at home, and immediately 
in your own power, in a great meaſure, 
to redreſs; ought you not, gentlemen, 


to begin a reformation among yourſelves 
and reſtore to your ſellow- citizens thoſe | 


rights and privileges, Which your, pred - 


or have robbed them of, before you 


„ T fingular WA caſe W as ſuch an od free- 


holder has no vote for the county of Middleſex,” ” go. 
Ii : concern 


„ 


concern yourſelves ſo greatly in the bee 
half of the Americans "vs 


* 5 6 3 


Before you make oftentativus: pre- 
* to the advocates for the freedom 
of others, ought you not t6 make the 
preſent of a copy of your own freedom 


of ſome value, beſides the gold-box in 
which it is incloſed ? If the freedom, by 


„ which we are CALLED Free” is only the 
privilege of labouring under oppreſſion, 
and ſupporting the deprivation of our 
natural and conſtitutional rights, it ap- 
pears to be of no value at all. Make 
Dr. Price, at leaſt, a preſent of his li- 


very- fine alſo. Without this, your 


compliment is a mere feather in his cap; 
which it would be juſt as abſurd in him 


to wear, as it was in you to beſtowit,'", 


You 1150 da) medien a 
in your way, for having, in his way 


been ſufficiently ſevere on adminiſtra- 
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tion and its advocates; becauſe it hath 
attempted, he ſays; to deprive the Ame- 
ricans of their liberties. I ſhall not at- 
tempt. to defend adminiſtration ; but 
as you continue to deprive: your fel- 
low-citizens of their liberties, T cannot 
help remonſtrating with you on the im- 
pPropriety of concerning yourſeves about 
a mote in your brother's eye; while 
you remain unconcerned at a beam in 
your own. Firſt pluck that out and 
you may ſee the clearer to relieve 
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others. 


It is with equal impropriety your 
preſent chief magiſtrate makes his an- 
nual motions, for ſhortening of the dura- 
tion of parliaments ; ; and your champion, , 
Wilkes, makes motions as idle for an 
equable parliamentary reprefentation, | 


and ſecuring the rights of election. | 


er 
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Let hem unite as REAL City-patriots, 


firſt of all, to reinſtate the commonalty, 


or citizens of London at large, in their 
undoubted rights and privileges; by 
obtaining a conſtitutional mode of elec- 
tion for city-officers* and repreſenta, 
tives in parliament: let them do this, 


firſt, and afterwards we may give them 


credit for their zeal for liberty an behalf 
of the Americans. At preſent nothing 
can be more abſurd and ridiculous than 
pretenſions tO patriotiſm, in thoſe, who 
affect ſo much anxicty for the conſtilu- 
tional repreſentation of their fellow-ſubjects, 
beyond the Atlantic ocean ; while they 


are fo totally br and inat- 


tentive to the unconſtitutional repreſentation 


* Had ſuch.a mode crevailed, on the refignation of 


the late chamberlain, there is no doubt but Mr. Wilkes 
would have ſucceeded to the vacancy ; as, whatever be 


his demerit in other reſpects, he certainly deſerves well 


at the hands of the citizens in general. 
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„ 
of their fellow: citizens on this fide the 
river Thames: 5 EE 
Iam not unaware that even they, who | 
may admit the juſtice of the foregoing 
arguments and the propriety of the 
preſent reflections, in regard to the 
Point of right, may 45 object to Wat of 
Sg, 


The Lins acquieſcence of the commo- 
” - nalty, ar citizens at large, to the choice 
of officers and repreſentatives by the li- 
very; the parliamentary ſandions. ob- 
tained, and aboye all the inconvenien- 
cies attending popular elections, when 
the voters are ſo very numerous. Theſe 
objections are too trite and obvious not 
to be immediately ſtarted by every in- 
* _ -dolent lover of peace and enemy to re- 


| formation. 
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As i to the two firſt, however, I ſhah 
only reply, that no known length of time 
can plead preſcription againſt a privilege, 


of uſage time immemorial; adding, in the 


words of the eſſayiſt, that © the liberties 
of London, being confirmed by Magna 
Charta, exiſted before that time, and are 
confirmed by common law, and by con- 
ſequence are unalterable; any law, 
made againſt thoſe liberties, either by a 
power within, or without the city, being 
Du ang void of itſelf, 


on the third obje&ion it may * ne- 
ceſſary to extend my vemonsn A 


little ta rther, _ 


The . of REP Rs the tyrant's ts 


as Milton ſtyles it, hath, 1 in all ages, and 


under all forms of government, been ea- 
gerly ſeized, on the firſt opportunity, 


that offered itſelf, to deprive the people- 


of their franchiſes. It was ſp in ancient 
| Rome 
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Rome and the ſame game has been 
played in modern ſtates. The burghers 
of Amſterdam in the infancy of the 
Dutch republic, enjoyed the privi- 
lege of electing their own city officers 
and deputies: as the town grew po- 
pulous, the public elections, of courſe, 
grew tumultuous and inconvenient. Ad- 
vantage was accordingly taken of this cir- 
cumſlance by the managers, already ad- 
vanced to magiſterial power. As con- 
ſervators of the peace, therefore, they 
offered their friendly interpoſition, and, 
While the inconvenience was actually 
troubleſome to a people immerſed in 
trade, prevailed on the baſy burghers 
to exchange their rights and privileges 
in future, for preſent eaſe and accomo- 
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The cabals and parties, formed in 
favour of- different candidates, interrup- 
1 and checked the purfuits of Mri 
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men, e only in 88 of in- 


duſtry and traffic. With a Spirit very 
different from that of their fore fathers» 
they even thought themſelves obliged to. 


the magiſtrates, for taking upon them 


the trouble of appointing: the officers,” 
which they, the burghers, had a nien 
to elect. 


to recover the freedom of election; but 
in vain, as very poſſibly will be all 
attempts, if any ſhould ever be made, in 


election to the citizens of London. 
That the inconveniences, attending 


popular elections, when the voters are 
| vor 


' The more liberal deſcendants; ' of 
theſe plodding and parhmonious traders; 
ſucceeding to the fortunes hich their 
induſtry and. love of peace had acquired,” 
perceived the errour of their proge- 
nitors; and made ſome feeble attempts 


this country, to reſtore the freedom of 
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very numerous, are proponionably great, 
is not to be doubted. | 


— 


The embarraſſment, occaſioned by the 


public aſſembly of a vaſt multitude, was 
experienced at Rome particularly in the 


time of the Gracchi, when many of the 
citizens gave their votes from the tops 
* their houſes, But this did- not 


| happen till the freedom of that city had 


been given and fold to ſo many aliens, 
reſiding without the walls, as occafioned 
their aſſembling within to be tumultuous 
and diſorderly. The convocation of 


the Comitia, in their three diviſions of 


curiata, centuriata and tributa, at the 


Campus Martius, the Forum and other pla- 


ces, was before that time carried on with 
much decorum and regularity: as, in- 
deed, might an election be managed in 
London, even tho the commonalty or 
citizens at large were admitted to vote. 
One reſtriction, indeed, would: be ne- 
| cellary ; 5 
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ceſſary; but that a conſtitutional one, 


Every voter ſhould be an inhabitant, 
either houſe-keeper or inmate, and ſhould 
be at home at the time of election, or 
Pro illa vice loſe his vote; as even the li- 
very now do, if abſent on a journey or 


unwilling to repair to the place of 


election. 


The ſuffrages, of all the citizens, might 


thus be taken by proper officers, ap- 
pointed to collect them through the dif- 
ferent wards, as eallly : as the king 8 taxes 


or pariſh rates are now gathered and in 


as ſhort a time as might be required; 
without any of that tumult which is in- 
ſeparable from the aſſembly of a great 


multitude in a particular place. But 


even admitting fuch a ſcheme to be im- 
practicable, the citizens at large, might 
do, as formerly, ele repre eſentative de- 
putics in their reſpective wards; Who 
; might, in their turn, make choice of of. 


H hcers 
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ficers and members of parliament; he 


would, in ſuch caſe be the conſtitutional 
repreſentatives of the corporation or of 
the citizens of London at large ; which, 


for the reaſons above given, the preſent 


repreſentatives, who are ; Choſen by the 
Livery, are not. 


I muſt again repeat, therefore, in ta- 


king my leave of the ſubjeR, that it is, to 


the laſt degree, inconſiſtent and abſurd 
in the court of common-council to coun- 


tenance the advocates for the Americans, 
or to cenſure adminiſtration for their 


miſconduct towards them; while they 


remain inattentive to their own greater 
miſconduct toward their Fellow-citizens. 


To addrefs the Livery on this occaſion, 
with a view of prevailing on them ves! 
Tuntarily to give up the uſurped right, 
they have ſo long enjoyed, would be a 
fruitleſs attempt. The exerciſe of power 
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is ſo flattering to thoſe, who once are 
poſſeſſed of it, that it is with the utmoſt 


reluctance, they are induced, from the 
beſt of motives, to part with it. 


It lies with you, gentlenien, to exert 
your conſtitutional influence, to bring 
about a reformation in the civil govern- 
ment of the city, and redreſs the injury 
done to the London freemen at large; 
in having been ſo long, and ſtill conti- 
nuing to be, deprived of their indubi- 
table and unalienable right of election. 


Should you not do this, and my re- 

monſtrance prove, like your on with 
majeſty, of no effect; it is to be hoped 
your conſtituents, the Commonalty, by 
whom you are yourſelves choſen, will, 
take the firſt opportunity to diſmiſs ſuch 
unworthy pretenders to the guardian- 
{hip of the rights and privileges of their 
ſellow- citizens. 


If 
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with their preſent: nominal Liberty, idl 


pluming themſelves on the mere name 


they deſerve, ever to remain, i 


what they now are, ACTUAL SLA 
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